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WESTPORT, OREGON 
HOME OF THE First “Dry Dock” 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER: 
THE “HEAVING DOWN’ OF THE LEADING WIND 
By Jim Aalberg 


OHN WEST was a Scottish imm 
grant born in 1809 in Riccarton 
Hills near Linlithglow, Scotland. 
He settled in Westport, Oregon 
(his namesake town) in 1851. The 
detailed story of “Captain” John 
West and his historical impact on 
the beginnings of Clatsop Coun- 
ty can be found in Cumtux Vol. 
25, No. 1, Winter 2005, and in the 
Clatsop County Historical Soci- 
ety’s published book Westport 
Oregon Home of the Big Sticks and 
Gold Medal Salmon. John was an 
extremely skilled millwright and a 
very innovative individual, to which 
the following story attests. 

The following is from the cover 
page of the April 1878 issue of the 
West Shore, an early literary maga- 
zine published in Portland, Oregon, 
from 1875-1891 by Leopold Samu- 
el. The purpose of the West Shore 
magazine was to promote a posi- 
tive image of the Pacific Northwest 
and encourage economic growth 
and migration to the region. 


Oregon’s Future 
Dry Dock 


We give our readers, on this 
page, a view of the “heaving 
down” of the American ship 
Leading Wind of Boston, Mass., 
at Westport, Oregon. This fine 
ship, having met with an accident 
necessitating the examination of 
her bottom, it was at first thought 
that the only course with so large 
a vessel would be to send her 
to San Francisco. But, some 
of our energetic Oregonians, 
suggesting the perfect ease 
with which she could be ‘Ojove 
down’ at the quiet little slough at 
Westport, the proper authorities 
proceeded to carry the idea into 
execution, with perfect success 
in every particular. The ship’s 
keel was exposed, and the nec- 
essary repairs effected under 
very unfavorable circumstances 
of weather, in a thoroughly work- 
man-like manner, by Mr. Higgins, 
master shipwright, long and fa- 
vorably known on Puget Sound. 

We understand that Capt. 
West, the enterprising proprietor 
of Westport, and one of the earli- 
est pioneers in the fisheries for 
salmon, is so pleased with the 
success of the operation that he 
offers, if a stock company can 
be organized, every facility fora 
good dock, where, with proper 
sheds and appliances already 
on the premises, vessels of the 
largest size can be taken in, their 
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THE LEADING WIND 


ballast discharged and stiffening 
enough put on board to allow 
them to come to Portland and 
complete their loading of wheat. 
This would afford our British 
friends much needed facility to 
clean the bottoms of their iron 
ships at comparatively small 
expense and thus ensure them 
better home passages whether 
the dock project is carried out 
or not, a good heaving down 
wharf with necessary sheds 
and float, blacksmith shop and 
sawmill handy, are fixed facts at 
Westport, and it marks an era of 
progress in our waters which our 
merchants and ship-masters will 
welcome as another advance in 
our commercial prosperity. 
Westport is a small village 
of about 150 permanent inhab- 
itants, but, during the fishing 
season, it usually receives an 
addition of 200, most of them 
being employed in Capt. West’s 
extensive cannery. It is pleas- 
antly located on a slough which 
is really an arm of the Columbia 
River, and any ship which can 
cross the Columbia River bar 


can sail to Westport with perfect 
ease. 


Stating that Westport was the 
location of Oregon's first “dry dock” 
is a bit of a hyperbole by the writer 
of the West Shore article. Some back- 
ground on the historical practice of 
heaving down a sailing vessel is as 


follows. 

Careening, also known as 
heaving down, is a method of 
gaining access to the hull of a 
sailing vessel without the use 
of a dry dock to either clean 
or repair the hull. The vessel 
is grounded broadside onto a 
steep beach or a dock, the latter 
being the case at Westport. The 
ship is then pulled over with 
tackles from the mastheads to 
secure points on the dock. This 
brings one side of the hull out 
of the water (see photos). The 
process is often assisted by 
moving ballast to one side of the 
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hull. When work was complet- 
ed on one side of the hull, the 
ship could be floated off, and the 
process repeated for the other 
side of the hull.” (Source???) 


THE LEADING WIND. 

A square-rigged, three-mast- 
ed wooden sailing ship built by 
the Gross & Sawyer ship works in 
Bath, Maine, and launched in Octo- 
ber of 1874. Tonnage 1,208, length 
1866”, bean 37’ 3’, depth 22' 7”. The 
vessel was owned initially by Rust 
& Smith of Boston, Massachusetts. 
The ship’s Captain was Francis 
(Frank) Hinckley, who may have 
acquired the vessel later. Captain 
Frank, as he was known, command- 
ed her for a decade or more, often 
accompanied by his wife, Angie 
Chapman Hinckley, aboard. Angie 
maintained a journal of their trav- 
els on the Leading Wind. This jour- 
nal resulted in a book titled Wind- 
jammer Bride, published in 1979. 
The ship primarily operated in the 
Pacific in the China trade. In Janu- 
ary of 1891, the ship burned and 
was scuttled at port in Auckland, 
New Zealand. She was refloated, 
repaired, then sold to Norwegian 
interests and renamed Fjord. She 
worked the Atlantic trade and was 
based out of Porsgrund, Norway. 


LEADING WIND 

PART OF THE PORTLAND 

“WHEAT FLEET” 

On or about October 20th, 1877, 
Captain Hinckley had berthed 
the Leading Wind at a Portland 
wharf after a long journey from 
Canton, China. The ship’s cargo 
(likely comprised of nankeen cloth, 
silk, tea, and possibly opium) was 
unloaded, and she would await 
the taking on of a cargo of Oregon 
wheat to be delivered to Liverpool, 
England. The British ship Penshaw, 
the British bark Wigton, and the ship 
Pilgrim (more about this ship later 
in the story), all also coming from 
China, were anchored in the Willa- 
mette, awaiting their turn at the 
dock to take on thousands of bags of 
Oregon wheat. On that October day 
in 1877, there were sixteen vessels, 
all part of what was called the 

“wheat fleet,” now anchored in the 
Portland harbor. The same number 
of sailing ships had already finished 
their cargoes and sailed to foreign 
ports this harvest year, according 
to the Morning Oregonian’s October 
20th, 1877 edition. The bark Dinapo- 
ro for Queenstown, New Zealand, 
and the ship Pactolus for Liverpool, 
England, loaded with Oregon wheat, 
had sailed two days prior on the 18" 

‘The “wheat fleet” sailing ships’ 
would arrive at Portland docks in 
the fall. The first wheat exported by 
ship from Oregon occurred in 1869. 
It was shipped on the bark Helen 
Angier carrying 40,000 bushels of 
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wheat, making the trip to Liver- 
pool, England, and in so doing, 
would inaugurate what would 
grow into a regular trade between 
Portland and that city. According 
to Oregon’s Production and Exports 
records, in the late 1870s, the major- 
ity of Oregon wheat was shipped to 
the Australian state of Queensland, 
likely to the port of Brisbane. Other 
major destinations were Liverpool, 
England, Cork and Dublin, Ireland, 
and the ports of Le Havre, Dunkirk, 
and Calais in France. 


CAPTAIN HINCKLEY’S SHIP 
WITH OREGON WHEAT 
ABOARD SETS SAILS FOR LONG 
VOYAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 


After over a month in the Port- 
land harbor, the Leading Wind 
departed downriver towards Asto- 
ria, where she would lay at anchor 
waiting out winter storms and safe 
conditions to cross the Colum- 
bia bar and enter the Pacific. The 
Fiji and the Nercus were taken to 


BAR TUGS ASTORIA AND COLUMBIA (IN FOREGROUND) NEAR POINT ADAMS IN OREGON 


sea on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 23"*. The Leading Wind and the 
Seiriol Wyn weighed anchor and 
commenced their respective depar- 
tures. On the morning of Christmas 
Eve, the Leading Wind was towed 
out by Captain George Flavel’s 
brand-new steam tug, the Astoria. 
In the rough bar conditions, she 
“thumps” several times and then 
hits ground off Fort Stevens at Point 
Adams. The Leading Wind is firmly 
grounded. It is apparently not criti- 
cally damaged at this point, and the 
crew is safe. The Seiriol Wyn cross- 
es into the Pacific without incident. 
For two days, the steam tug 
Astoria strained to free the Leading 
Wind, and finally, on a high tide, it 
was towed in and safely moored at 
the docks in Astoria. Its cargo was 
unloaded, and Captain Hinckley 
pondered how best to repair his 
leaking vessel and get back to sea 
with the same cargo or some new 
cargo. The December 29th, 1877 
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Oregonian carried the following two 
brief news clips: 


—While endeavoring to get 
the ship Leading Wind off 
of the sand last Wednesday 
(December 26th), the tug C_ was 
considerably damaged. 

—The Astorian says the ship 
Leading Wind grounded off Fort 
Stevens, may have to discharge 
her cargo and go onthe dry dock. 


The reference to dry dock means 
sailing to San Francisco, the clos- 
est such facility on the West Coast. 


OREGONIAN 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1877 


Leading Wind - After aid, the 
American ship Leading Wind, 
which dragged anchor a few 
days ago and ran on the sand op- 
posite Point Adam, has escaped 
with comparatively little damage 
either to vessel or cargo. She is 
now lying at anchor opposite 
Astoria. The damage sustained 
by the vessel is said to be very 
light and the cargo of grain is all 
right. When first brought up to 
Astoria from where she stuck 
fast, it was feared that the cargo 
would have to be discharged 
and the vessel go on the dry 
dock for repairs. Examination 
has disclosed the welcome fact 
that the cargo escaped with little, 
or no damage and the vessel 
could be repaired. The bumping 
slightly strained the vessel, and 
she is leaking very slowly, one 
man atthe pump being sufficient 
to keep her clear. It was a very 
narrow and fortunate escape.” 
The New Year’s Day edition of 
the Oregonian (as did many 
papers of the time) printed on 
its front-page Events of The 


Year Chronologically Arranged- 
“December 28th - American ship 
Leading Wind ashore at the 
mouth of the Columbia. 


Less than a week after the failed 
bar crossing of the Leading Wind on 
Friday, December 28th, the ships 
Nimbus, drawing twenty-two feet 
(loaded with wheat and bound for 
Cork,) Pilgrim, drawing twenty-two 
and a half feet, and the Aberyst- 
wyth Castle drawing nineteen feet 
were all towed over the Colum- 
bia River bar in a line, a steam tug 
being hitched to each. All vessels 
passed the bar and entered the 
Pacific. However, very heavy, roll- 
ing swells were breaking on the 
bar as they passed, which lifted 
the Nimbus high and caused the 
vessel to thump heavily twice. The 
Pilgrim and Aberystwyth Castle also 
thumped as they crossed (“thump” 
was used to mean the ship’s hull 
struck bottom). The heavy blows 
received by the Nimbus, as her hull 
hit bottom, strained the ship, badly 
damaging her seams and causing 
her to leak rapidly. Captain Leonard 
and his crew were taken aboard the 
Aberystwyth Castle, and the Nimbus 
sunk to the bottom of the Pacific 
twenty-five miles offshore short- 
ly after midnight on Saturday the 
29th. The Nimbus was built in Bath, 
Maine, in 1869. She was 192 feet long 
with a beam of thirty-seven feet, a 
capacity of 1,302 tons, and a draft 
of twenty feet. She was built of oak 
and yellow pine with copper and 
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iron fastenings. She was metaled 
in February of 1870 and classified as 
A1. The Aberystwyth Castle escaped 
damage, and after returning the 
crew of the ill-fated Nimbus to Asto- 
ria, Captain Harris would again 
take her across the bar and deliver 
her cargo of wheat to Queensland. 
The thumping of the Pilgrim as she 
crossed the bar did, however, result 
in material damage to her hull, and 
she was taking on water. Having 
a sufficient crew aboard to work 
her pumps constantly, Captain 
Leonard deemed it best for her to 
proceed directly to San Francisco 
with hopes that she would safely 
reach that port. The Pilgram did not 
return to Astoria for needed repairs 
due to the lack of dry dock facilities 
or sufficient appliances to heave her 
down to make repairs. 

Captain Hinckley wired the 
ship owners of the mishap, and 
they, in turn, cabled the vessel’s 
insurer, Lloyds of London. Lloyds 
contacted their local agent in Port- 
land (R.C. Janion & Co.). A Port- 
land business directory in the 1870s 
listed this company as “Importers 
and Commission Merchants and 
Agents For Lloyds.” This fami- 
ly-owned enterprise was founded in 
the mid-1850s in Liverpool and had 
regional offices in Victoria, Canada, 
and San Francisco and opened its 
Portland office in 1874. An adjust- 
er from Janion arrives in Astoria on 
New Year's Day to survey the vessel 
and its cargo. 


MorninG OREGONIAN 
JANUARY 47H, 1878. 


The Leading Wind, by order 
of R.C. Janion & Co. a survey 
of the ship Leading Wind has 
been made. The board, after a 
thorough examination of the 
condition of the vessel and her 
cargo, recommended that the 
ladder be discharged at Astoria, 
where the Leading Wind is now 
lying. The damage to cargo is 
said to be very slight. While 
on the sands the vessel was 
strained some and her seams 
started so as to cause her to leak 
alittle constantly. In her present 
condition this is deemed rather 
hazardous to attempt to go 
to sea with a load of grain. We 
are informed that the cargo 
will all be taken out, and the 
Leading Wind will then proceed 
to San Francisco, and after being 
overhauled on the dry dock, will 
probably load with lumber for 
some foreign port. 


THE Daity MorninG ASTORIAN 
JANUARY 8TH, 1978. 


It has become evident that 
the leak in the ship Leading 
Wind is forward, for in discharg- 
ing her cargo between decks 
from forward, where it was nec- 
essary to run her pumps nine 
hundred revolutions to clear the 
well, every ten minutes, she can 
now be kept free from water with 
the two hundred revolutions. 


THE Daity MorninG ASTORIAN 
JANuARY 9, 1878. 


Capt. Hinckley says that if 
a few more parties like that of 
the other day visits the ship it 
won't be necessary to employ 
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Stevedores for they will carry 
the cargo away with them.” The 
January 8th edition of the paper 
stated “The cargo of the Leading 
Wind will be sold on the 13th, at 
auction, in lots to suit purchas- 
ers. E.C. Holden, auctioneer. 
Holden’s Auction Rooms were 
established January 1st, 1877, as 
general auctioneers, and com- 
mission merchants with place of 
business located on Chenamus 
Street. Auction sale of sundries 
were held every Saturday. The 
front page of the same paper 
reported. 

The Leading Wind has been 
excellently repaired and will 
be down today in tow of the 
Oklahoma. 


THE Daity MorninG ASTORIAN 
JANUARY 13TH, 1878. 
Leading Wind Am. 1,208 


tones, Hinckley discharging out- 
ward cargo at Astoria January 4". 


The initial indications were that 
her cargo of wheat was not materi- 
ally damaged due to the ground- 
ing. However, the R.C. Janion & 
Co. agent determined it best to 
compensate the ship owner for the 
water-damaged grain under the 
Lloyds of London insurance policy, 
take ownership, and then auction 
it off. 


THE Daity MorninG ASTORIAN 
Fesruary 14, 1878. 


The damaged wheat from the 
ship Leading Wind sold at auc- 
tion yesterday, went off at the 
average of 40 cents per central. 
Itis good for cattle and hog feed, 


but people should be careful and 
not feed it to chickens, as it has 
been soaked in salt water. 


As we know, thanks to the enter- 
prising “Captain” John West and 
local shipwrights, the Leading Wind 
did not have to be taken to dry dock 
facilities in San Francisco, which 
was usually the case for a vessel so 
damaged. On January 12", she was 
moved to West Slough at Westport. 
The Sunday edition of The Daily 
Morning Astorian, January 20th, 
1878, “The ship Leading Wind has 
arrived safely at Westport, where it 
is hoped she will be fully repaired. 
Her cargo is on the dock.” 

Now at Westport, a second 
inspection of the ship was complet- 


ed. 


THE OREGONIAN 
January 18, 1878. 


Capt. Ingersoll, the inspector, 
pronounced the damage prob- 
ably slight and confined to the 
garboard planking, which can 
be repaired at Westport. The 
neat appearance of every part 
of the ship elicited some very 
complementary expressions 
from Capt. Ingersoll and the 
surveying party.” Again, the 
Lloyds of London agent partook 
in this survey. In the next thirty 
days, garboard planking was 
replaced, and other repairs to 
her hull were made. The Leading 
Wind was again seaworthy. The 
Tuesday, February 5th edition 
of The Daily Morning Astorian 
mentions on the front page that 
Messrs. Gill and Clinton had 
completed making new spars at 
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their Chemamus Street location 
for the Leading Wind on Monday. 
The street was named for Chief 
Chemamus, the successor 
to Chief Comocomly. Chief 
Chemamus was murdered by 
white settlers in 1865. The street 
is now known as Marine Drive. 


THE DaiLy MorninG ASTORIAN 
FeBRuary 12TH, 1878. 

The Leading Wind is thor- 
oughly repaired and as strong 
as ever. After she was hove done 
at Westport it was ascertained 
that the leak was caused by 
the opening of the garboard 
planking aft, a distance of three 
feet. She also lost some 40 feet 
of her shoe. All has been made 
as good as new and once again 
she is ready to take in cargo. 


After five months in Oregon 
waters, the Leading Wind goes to 
sea at last, never to return to the 
Columbia River. 


OREGONIAN 
FesBruary 20, 1878. 


The Leading Wind is now 
loaded. She is drawing 20 feet 
and 5 inches. 


It is unclear what her cargo was 
but her repairs at Westport have 
been successful, and she is again 
ready to cross the bar and head out 
to sea. 

Under the Port of Astoria column 
heading on the front page of Febru- 
ary 28th, 1878, edition of The Daily 
Morning Astorian. 
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GARBOARD-STRAKE (GAR’BORD- 
STRAK),N. IN SHIPBUILDING, THE FIRST 
RANGE OR STRAKE OF PLANKS OR, IN 
A STEEL SHIP, OF PLATES, LAID ON A 
SHIP’S BOTTOM NEXT THE KEEL. 


Cleared for departure 
Leading Wind, Am. Sh. 1208 
tons, Hinckley. 


MorninG OREGONIAN 
Marcu 30, 1878. 

There are now five grain ves- 
sels at Astoria waiting to get to 
sea. The ships Fiji, Nercus, and 
Cochrina are lying near the bar, 
and the Leading Wind and Seirio! 
Wyn are yet in the stream. 


The Fiji and Nercus, both Brit- 
ish registered vessels, loaded 
with Oregon wheat for Cork and 
Queensland, respectively. They 
both successfully crossed the bar 
and went to sea on the high tide 
Sunday, April 1* The Leading Wind 
and Seiriol Wyn completed their bar 
crossing without incident the next 
day. Captain Hinckley and his ship 
the Leading Wind never again visit- 
ed the mighty Columbia, and the 
ship ended its days working the 
Atlantic owned by a Norwegian 
merchant house. 


Wuy WESTPORT? 

One might ask themselves how 
and why was this engineering feat 
of heaving down and repairing a 
186’ 6” long, 1,208-ton, three-mast- 
ed sailing ship was taken on at the 
little sawmill and salmon canning 
community of Westport. The answer 
is likely the reputation and credibil- 
ity of Captain John West, the highly 
skilled millwright who engineered 
and built one of the first sawmills 
in Oregon and the first salmon 
cannery in Oregon. But in addi- 
tion to that, there were two master 
shipwrights building boats in the 
area, J. Stephens and Tim Driscoll. 
Stevens built the highly acclaimed 
steamers Westport and Ettie May and 
the eighty-seven-foot halibut fish- 
ing boat the Emily Stephens, among 
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In DECEMBER 1877 A SEVENTEEN-MONTH-OLD NEWFOUNDLAND SAINT BERNARD DOG 


other vessels. Driscoll’s advertise- 
ment in the Daily Astorian, “My 
shop between Tallman’s landing 
and Westport on the Columbia 
River, my motto is: first-class work 
for a fair remuneration, P.O. Address 
T. Driscoll. Westport Ogn.” 


CREW AND CAPTAIN OF THE 
BARK LEADING WIND 
IMPACT ASTORIA. 

The men spent roughly four 
months in Astoria, with some of 
that spent in Westport, where the 
vessel was in dry dock undergoing 
repairs. The ship’s captain, first ofh- 
cer, and selected crew members left 
an impact on the little town of Asto- 
ria, as documented by the following 
excerpts from the Daily Morning 
Astorian. 


WAS DELIVERED TO CAPTAIN FLAVEL BY THE DOG’S OWNER, CAPT. PINKHAM, FIRST 
OFFICER OR THE LEADING WIND. THIS DOG WAS A FAVORITE OF Mary FLAVEL. 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, HOWEVER, DOES NOT RING TRUE TO THE CAPTION. THE MARY 
CHRISTINA FLAVEL IN THIS PHOTO WAS A YOUNG GIRL IN HER MID-TEENS, PLACING 
THE IMAGE CIRCA 1855. MARY DID HAVE A FONDNESS FOR LARGE DOGS AND, OVER THE 
YEARS, HAD SEVERAL. 
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January 13, 1878. 


Two sailors from the ship 
Leading Wind who were serving 
atime inthe city jail for disorderly 
conduct succeeded in making 
their escape from jail last evening 
by cutting away the planking from 
the inside apertures to the lattice 
window used for ventilation. A 
very small pocketknife being the 
only tool used. This shows us 
the insecure condition of our jail, 
and should it become necessary 
to confine a dangerous convict 
it would be necessary to have 
constant guard to watch him and 
we trust that our new jail will soon 
be completed so as to avoid this 
(his) apprehension. 


January 15, 1878 


A discharged sailor from the 
ship Leading Wind returned on 
board on Sunday evening and 
attempted to take charge. Chief 
Berry went to the scene and the 
fellow took to the rigging when 
the chief took his first lesson 
in solarizing, having to climb to 
the foretop to arrest his man.’ 
(solarizing: to expose to sunlight) 


1 


THE Daicy MorninG ASTORIAN 
Fesruary 14, 1878. 


Mr. Pinkham of the Leading 
Wind met with a painful acci- 
dent yesterday while testing the 
qualities of anew gun. One of the 
cartridges exploded and inflicted 
a severe wound in the right eye. 
Careful Nursing only will prevent 
his losing his eyesight. 


THe DaiLy MorninGc ASTORIAN 
Fesruary 16, 1878. 


Mine host of the Occident and 
the Captain of the Leading Wind 


have organized a white man’s 
wood sawing association and 
started in working yesterday as 
an example to idle men. Anyone 
wishing to have their wood sawed 
or join the society can apply to 
the agent of the company, Mr. 
Geo. Hillman. 


The February 23rd, 1878, edition 
of the same paper carried this article. 


The white man’s wood saw- 
ing association is attracting 
muchattention. A telegram from 
Portland notifies them that Mr. 
Jas. Cook has 600 cords of wood 
for them. After considerable 
wire working (communicating 
by telegraph wires), a satisfac- 
tory price of remuneration was 
agreed upon. A meeting was 
immediately called and the net 
proceeds of a transaction of 
such magnitude estimated Mr. 
Megler, the president, called 
upon Capt. Hinckley, the trea- 
surer, for the three bits earned at 
the last job. He referred them to 
his landlady, which was allowed. 
Capt. Hinckley was appointed on 
a committee of one to proceed 
to Portland and inspect the 600 
cords. We await his return most 
anxiously. 


Captain Hinckley tooka room at 
Mrs. Munson’s lodging house during 
his stay in Astoria. Advertisements 
in the late 1870s in The Daily Morn- 
ing Astorian read: “Lodging House. 
Person’s requiring furnished or 
unfurnished rooms can be accom- 
modated at reasonable rates at Mrs. 
Munson’s, Chenamus St., Astoria.” 


te 
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EARLY BOAT CONSTRUCTION 


AT WESTPORT 
by Jim Aalberg 


N THE EARLY 18708, boat building 
was added to Westport and the 
surrounding industrial base, includ- 
ing saw-milling, logging, salmon 
packing, canning, and farming. The 
advertisements on the front pages 
of Astoria newspapers in the early 
1870s offered the construction and 
sale of fishing boats, rowboats, and 
skiffs. On January 22nd, 1876, The 
Weekly Astorian carried this adver- 

tisement: 


OAT BUILDING, = ef 


Having completed my shop (between 
Tullrean's landing and Westport on the Co- 
lus | ja river, 1 sim now prepared to build 


FISHING BOATS, ROW BOATS, 
ETC., 
“Copper fas 


SLIFFS, ETC., 
everything in tho line of boats, 


tened boats a apeemalicy.. bd 
My motto ila oye ed iy werk for a fair re- 
muneration. ia 0.2 es8. 


Steamers and schooners were 
also built, refurbished, and repaired 
at various Westport dry docks in 
the 1870s and 1880s. Builders includ- 
ed Sampson & Driscoll (later sole- 
ly T. Driscoll); Bell, Andrews, and 
Blondell; and W.J. Stevens. W.]J. 
Stevens built the schooner Etta May 
at Westport; in 1872, she burned 
there. In 1878, Stevens completed 
the construction of the Westport, 
a side-wheeler 118 feet long and 
with a beam of twenty-two feet for 


S.S. Douglass & West; she burned 
in Westport in 1886. The eighty-sev- 
en-foot steamer Emily Stevens used 
for halibut fishing and the 101-foot- 
long, forty-foot-beam Portland No.1 
were also built in Westport. John 
and David West were active in 
the local shipbuilding activities at 
Westport in the 1870s and 1880s and 
certainly lent their expertise and 
capital; however, it did not appear 
to be a primary focus. The West’s 
owned and operated small schoo- 
ners and steamers over the years, 
which they deployed as cannery 
tenders and used in his lumber and 
mercantile businesses. The owner- 
ship and operation of these vessels 
in the 1870s likely resulted in John 
being given the title of “Captain,” 
which stayed with him the rest of 
his life. 

In 1871 he purchased the Eagle, 
a small steamer, from Captain J. D. 
Tachaberry, and he removed the 
engines and placed them in his 
steamer the Jane West, named after 
one of his daughters. The Jane West 
was captained by Dean Blanchard 
and operated in the lumber trade. 

In 1873 he purchased the steam- 
er Carrie, which was restructured 
at Westport in 1874, asa freight and 
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towing steamer. According to The The draftsman and builder of the 
Daily Astorian, November 1st, 1877: Westport was William J. Stephens. 


A new hull for the Albina is 
nearing the finishing strokes 
by Messrs. Douglass and David 
West, at Westport. 


In March of 1878, the same news- 
paper reported: 


West & Douglass’ new 
steamer built at Westport the 
past winter is a very handsome 
model. She sits upon the water 
like a duck. She has been named 
in honor of the port at which she 
was built. Yesterday a force of 
carpenters were at work upon 
the cabin and pilot house. If the 
weather continues favorable, 
they will have it in closed this 
week. The Westport is a side- 
wheel steamer; 120 feet in length, 
22 feet beam, and 5¥2 feet depth 
of hold. Long may she wave. 
David West and S.S. Douglass 
are the owners.” 
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BOAT HOUSE IN WESTPORT, OREGON. 


In 1882 the propeller-driven steam- 
er John West was launched in Rain- 
ier. Around 1895 there was also a 
tug named the John West operated 
by Capt. Dean Blanchard of Rainier. 


Mr. Stevens of Westport 
informs us that six men are to 
be placed at work at the once 
finishing the Ettie May for ser- 
vice. He left here last Saturday to 
make purchase of all necessary 
rigging, and Mr. McGuire left for 
San Francisco Sunday, where 
he will purchase the complete 
outfit of sails. Her first trip will 
be to San Francisco witha cargo 
of lumber from the Knappton 


Mills. 
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1891 


1899 


TIMELINE OF ASTORIA FLOUR MILL AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


compiled by Jim Aalberg 


Astoria Board of Trade 
discussed the need for a flour 
mill. 

Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce proposed the 
concept ofa flour mill. 


1913 August, A committee 


1914 


1916 


1919 
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composed of G.W. Sanborn, 
Frank Patton, Frank L. Park- 
er, and G.C. Fulton raise by 
subscription the funds neces- 
sary to purchase the site for the 
mill and donate it to the compa- 
ny. Workis begun constructing 
the plant. Approximate outlay 
for the site, building, and 
machinery is $140,000 ($4.2 
million in 2023 dollars). 

May 12th, Astoria Cham- 
ber of Commerce hosts a “Cele- 
bration of Opening Astoria 
Flour Mill.” 

The Port of Astoria 
constructs a grain elevator 
and export terminal complexat 
the Port’s Pier 1—1.2-million- 
bushel capacity. The plant had 
a barge unloading capacity of 
800 tons per hour and a railcar 
unloading capacity of 300 tons 
per hour with one belt and two 
spouts. 

A new larger flouring 
mill was built adjacent to the 
grain elevator on Pier1 


1929 


1933 


1961 


1969 


1986 


August 6th— Pillsbury 
buys Astoria Flouring Mills 
and changes name to Asto- 
ria-Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Original Astoria Flour- 
ing Mills Co. plant built in 1914 
is torn down. 

After thirty-two years 
of operation, the Astoria-Pill- 
sbury Flour Mills Co. clos- 
es. It remained vacant for 
twenty-five years. The Port- 
owned elevators remained in 
use and were operated under 
lease initially by Pacific Grain 
Growers, then by Export-Pacif- 
ic Corp. 

The Port of Astoria 
entered into a management 
agreement with Kerr Grain to 
operate the Port’s grain eleva- 
tors. Ships were partially load- 
ed at Portland elevators to not 
exceed the Willamette River’s 
lower draft limits and then 
would be “topped off” with 
wheat or corn at the Astoria 
elevators before proceeding on. 
The grain elevators and 
flour mill were demolished. It 
took 900 pounds of dynamite 
and multiple attempts to bring 
down the sixty-nine year old 
structures. 
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ASTORIA FLOURING MILLS 
Co. 1914- 1929 
‘The president and primary owner 
was Edgar William Smith, at the 
time twenty-six years old was born 
in Pendleton, Oregon in 1888. He 
was the son of Edgar Leslie and 
Elizabeth Fish Smith. The father 
owned the E. P. Smith & Co which 
sold Holt combined harvesters. 
He also operated one of the larg- 
est wheat farms in eastern Oregon. 
Edgar W. attended three years at the 
University of Oregon and went on 
to graduate from Cornell Universi- 
ty in 1909. He operated his father’s 
ranch until 1912 at which time he 
accepted the position of manag- 
er of the Oregon agency of Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Company from 
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EDGAR WILLIAM SMITH 


1910-1918. He later received a degree 

from both the University of Port- 
land and Lewis and Clark College, 
in 1948 and 1953 respectively. He 

was named Portland’s first citizen 
in 1952 and Oregon man of the year 
in 19§2. Individuals like Edgar W. 
Smith possessed a unique entre- 
preneurial can-do spirit about them 
and taking on financial risks. These 
were the builders of Clatsop County 
they created the jobs that support- 
ed the families of Clatsop County. 


PILLSBURY-ASTORIA FLOUR 
MILLs Co. 1929-1961 

As early as June 1929 rumors 
abound in the Portland grain 
markets that Pillsbury, one of the 
largest flour milling operations in 
the world, was interested in a West 
Coast presence so as to capture 
more of the Asian trade. “Pills- 
bury interests in the Astoria mill- 
ing filed bears the stamp of authen- 
ticity” quoted the Oregonian and 
on September 6th, 1929, the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. of Minneapo- 
lis consummated the acquisition of 
the Astoria Flouring Mills Co. The 
new entity will be the Pillsbury-As- 
toria Flour Mills Company. Edgar 
W. Smith was named president of 
the new company. Smith retained 
50% of the stock in this new entity. 
Roughly one year later in Novem- 
ber of 1930 Smith, who resided in 
Portland, founder of the Astoria 
Flouring Mills Co. and current 
President of the Pillsbury-Astoria 
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above, EALY PHOTO OF ASTORIA PoRT’s PIER ONE WITH THE FOUR STORY MILL AND 


ELEVATOR BUILDINGS. below, THE FIRST BARGE LOAD OF WHEAT ARRIVES FROM 
EASTERN OREGON. 


flour Mills since its organization, 
retired from his connection with 
company. This departure was like- 
ly planned at the time of the initial 
sale of the company, Smith staying 
for a year to assist with the transi- 


tion to Pillsbury. J. P. McKenney 
of Minneapolis was elected presi- 
dent of the company; he will reside 

in Portland where Pillsbury has its 

regional headquarters. jo 
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Evening Astorian Budget, Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


PILLSBURY MILL CELEBRATES 
25TH YEAR HERE FRIDAY 


MILL SERVES FOREIGN, DOMESTIC MARKET 


By John Nellor 
A-B Staff Writer 


LOUR FOR FOOD to supply the 
tables of the hungry the world 


over, best characterizes operations 
of the Pillsbury flour mill which this 
week celebrates its 25" year of unin- 
terrupted production in Astoria. 

The vast, sprawling plant, which 
has operated through economic 
depression, fire, and war, occupies 
an important place in the economy 
of the community with its more 
than 120 workers and an annual 
payroll of $500,000. 


ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT 
Like the hungry its flour sustains, 
its operations also help to sustain 
the economic life of the area 
through its own production and the 
economic activity in rail, water and 
shipping industries it stimulates. 
Housewives from Clatskanie 
to Manila bake cakes and cookies 
from flour milled in Astoria with 
Astoria workers keeping the mill 
wheels whirring. Enough flour to 
make one million loaves of bread 
a day are ground and sacked here 


for both foreign and domestic 
consumption. 

From mill to the tables the world 
over the story of Pillsbury’s grind- 
ing mill wheels reads like a fabulous 
story of magic carpet proportions 
with modern overtones. 


MaaIc CARPET FLOUR 

Aladdin’s magic rug, in the 
modern Pillsbury version howev- 
er, which carried him to worldwide 
vistas, is spun of grain and flour 
and the efforts of Astoria workmen, 
but it too blankets the world with a 
majestic sweep. 

Each day three shifts of workers, 
in 24-hour operations, grind out the 
flour that comes in at one end of the 
plant as raw material and leaves the 
other in clean white sacks to boat, 
rail and truck docks. 


STIMULATES WORK 
Like Aladdin’s magic too, the 
operations of the mill set offa chain 
reaction of economic activity that is 
translated into dollars and cents for 
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local grocers, druggists and retail- 
ing and whole sale houses. Long- 
shoremen, railway workers trucking 
firm employs all share in the flour 
harvest of the Astoria mill. 

Seventy per cent of the daily 
total of 6,400 cwt [hundredweight] 
of flour produced flow out of Asto- 
ria via ship for overseas use. Some 
30 per cent of the total produc- 
tion finds its way to destinations 
through the use of rail and truck 
lines. Cargoes are loaded from here 
to such diverse centers as Japan and 
South America. 


Many BINS 

Twenty-five elevator bins, with 
enough space for 440,000 bushels 
of grain, are utilized by the firm in 
its milling operation. 

During 1953 the Astoria mill 
shipped approximately 1500 cars 
and received 1600. Sixty different 
grades of flour are milled here with 
165 separate brands bagged. The 
smallest package produced here is 
a 50 pound bag. 


ONLY NORTHWEST MILL 

Pillsbury’s vast milling opera- 
tions have mill centers scattered all 
over the United States. The Astoria 
mill is the firm’s only operation in 
the Pacific northwest. It was estab- 
lished primarily twenty-five years 
ago, for foreign production. 

As the company plays an import- 
ant role in the economic life of the 
community so too does the firm’s 
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operations play an important part 
in the life of the nation. 

The annual company report, 
released in July, showed that the 
firm had a healthy, growing busi- 
ness. 


EARNINGS GREAT 

Company earnings before taxes 
of $10,288,120, is the highest in the 
company’s history. Net earnings per 
share for stockholders jumped from 
a $4.55 high in 1952 to $4.93 in 1953. 

Throughout the nation the firm 
employs more than 8,350 persons. 
Last year they earned a payroll of 
$38,359,107. All and all 1953 was the 
biggest year in the history of the 
firm which began humbly in 1869. 
Today the firm has 10,000 stock- 
holders. 


ASTORIA MILL STARTED 

In 1929, 25 years ago this August 6, 
the firm began its local mill. In the 
company’s sixtieth year the 6,800 
cwt mill was leased at the Port of 
Astoria to serve the Pacific North- 
west, the coastal trade, and export 
to the Orient. Mill wheels have 
been grinding ever since. 

Sixteen employees at the local 
mill have been here since Pillsbury 
assumed management 25 years ago. 
All of them still work for the orga- 
nization. 

E.T. “Tom” Christenson, the 
present manager has been with 
the firm in Astoria since 1946. He 
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ASTORIA PILLSBURY MILLED FLOUR FINDS IT’S WAY TO STRANGE PORTS OF CALL. THE 
WORLD HAS FEASTED ON BREAD MADE FROM ASTORIA MILLED FLOUR. LONGSHOREMAN 
WORKING IN THE PICTURE ABOVE ARE LOADING 50 OUND BAGS OF FLOUR ON THE GEORGE 
D. GRATSOS WHICH IS BOUND FOR KOREA. 


came here as assistant manager and 
assumed the headman’s job in 1948. 


EASTERN VISITORS DUE 

Leading figures in the Pillsbury 
organization will be on hand this 
week to join the local mill in cele- 
brating its 25th year here. 

The vice president of the compa- 
ny, Anthony B. Sparboe, and the 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Philip W. Pillsbury will be in Asto- 
ria for the celebration. Pillsbury 
represents the fourth generation of 
his family to assume positions of 
leadership in the firm. 

Both Pillsbury and Sparboe will 
appear in speech making visits 
before local service groups. 


OPEN HousE PLANNED 

On Friday, August 6, the mill 
will hold an Open HOUSE. From 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., the public is invit- 
ed to tour the plant. Refreshments 
are to be served and each visitor will 
receive as a gift one of many Pills- 
bury products. 

Every phase of flour production 
from raw material processing to 
finished product are conducted in 
the local mill. 


UNIQUE LABORATORY 

One of the most important units 
in the Astoria plant is the so-called 

“FBI” of the mill. 

This is a checking laboratory 
where all products are tested for 
impurities and to make sure they 
meet rigid company standards. Not 
only does it serve as a consumer 
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HOUSEKEEPERS FOR THE GIGANTIC MILL ARE THESE SWEEPERS PICTURED ABOVE. 


or “a tH ‘oStt ENDDV SHOOD ‘AOOdd VANS S, LUOHS “YO 


THEY ARE LEFT TO RIGHT, TOP, GEORGE HARRIS, CLINTON La MarR, STANLEY LARSON; 
FRONT, JACK Hyatr, MARTHA SEVERSON, BILL CARLSON AND ED WILDEN; MIDDLE 
RICHARD JENSEN. MARTHA SEVERSON, WO IS THE ONLY WOMAN IN THE PLANT OUTSIDE 
OF THE OFFICE STAFF, HAS BEEN AT THE MILL SINCE 1932. 


safeguard but it is designed to main- 
tain a high standard of product. 

Firm officials say the “FBI” is 
another attempt by the company to 
keep faith with the company credo 
adopted many years ago. 

It states: “We know that public 
favor must be earned by perfor- 
mance rather than promise and we 
shall endeavor at all times in the 
conduct of our business to merit 
public approval.” 


VARIED WORKERS 
Like the strands that comprised 
Aladdin’s magic carpet, the strands 
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that comprise Astoria’s Pillsbury 
operations, that modern magic 
carpet of land and sea transporta- 
tion that sends flour to distant lands, 
are woven by many hands. 

It is the complex of busy hands, 
spinning a flour magic that weaves 
the fabric of economic stability 
which affects all phases of the life 
of the community. Whirring mill 
wheels here for 25 years have sent 
this precious lifeblood of prosperity 
into the mainstream of the econom- 
ic life of the city, state and nation.je 
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‘UNDER DECONSTRUCTION. CA. OCTOBER, 1986. 
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A SCIENTIFIC FBI WHICH CHASES A BAND OF GERMICIDAL CULPRITS IS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF PILLSBURY PLANT OPERATIONS. LAB MAN GEORGE OLSEN, PICTUED ABOVE, IS 
SHOWN WEIGHING FLOUR FOR ASH AND MOISTURE CONTENT. THIS IS ONLY ONE OF THE 
MANY TESTS PRODUCTS ARE SUBJECTED TO BEFORE THEY ADORN TABLES AS BAKING 
ITEMS. 


C. E. SHort’s SCRAPBOOK, CCHS ACCN# 2250, #24, P. 40 


left to right: PHILIP W. PILLSBURY, CHAIRMAN OF BoarD. ANTHONY B. SPARBOE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. E. T. CHRISTENSON, MANAGER. 
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Astoria Evening Budget, Saturday, August 7, 1954 


3,000 ASTORIANS JOIN 
PILLSBURY CELEBRATION 


PILLSBURY TELLS CHAMBER 
ASTORIA MILL HERE To STAY 


AM GIVING you the same talk I 
7 gave two years ago, five years ago, 
and 10 years ago—so far I can see as 
chairman of the board, Pillsbury is 
in Astoria to stay.” 

This was the closing remark of 
Phillip K. Pillsbury, board chair- 
man and former president for 12 
years of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 
and address to the chamber” of 
commerce’s weekly luncheon 
session Friday. 

More than 1s0 people turned out 
to hear Pillsbury and see President 
Delbert Moore of the chamber pres- 
ent him a special plaque of appreci- 
ation for the company’s 25 years of 
activity and community service in 
Astoria. 

The chamber session was a 
feature of the company’s obser- 
vance of its 25th anniversary of’ 
doing business in Astoria. 


SANDOZ FOR PATTERSON 

T. F. Sandoz, president of CRPA’ 
and recently-named member of 
the state industrial development 
commission, represented Gov. 
Paul Patterson at the luncheon. He 
expressed the governor’s regrets 
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because a pending eastern trip 
made his visit here impossible, and 
expressed appreciation for the 
continuous payroll the Pillsbury 
company has maintain ed in Asto- 
ria for a quarter century. 

Pillsbury, who has appeared in 
Astoria several times before, made 
an optimistic prediction for the 
future business and affairs in gener- 
al. 


THINKS WAR NOT LIKELY 

Pillsbury said he does not feel 
World War III is at all imminent 
and said he has recent opportuni- 
ty to confer with many diplomats, 
some from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Oswald G. Lord, who is US delegate 
to the United Nations. 

“T believe we can look forward to 
an era of prosperity and I hope it 
will lead to more world trade, which 
will be of great benefit to Astoria,” 
he declared. 

Pillsbury cited growing world 
population, which creates new 
customers for US products. 

Pillsbury brought the good wish- 
es of numerous Pillsbury executives 
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who have served in the Astoria mill 
in past years. 


SEVERAL Top MEN HERE 

Pillsbury officials who attended 
the ‘luncheon Friday included Pill- 
sbury, A. N. Sparboe, vice president; 
Warren McCoy, public, relations; 
Carl Schencoker, vice president, 
all of Minneapolis; David Sayre, 
bakery sales manager; V. I. Miller, 
export sales man ager; John Webb, 
grocery sales representative; Frank 
Fleischacker, jobber representative, 
all of Portland. 

Other guests included Mr. John 
Lucas, Seattle. Lucas, who is Seat- 
tle distributor of Pillsbury products, 
bought the first carload of Pillsbury 
flour from the local mill 25 years ago 
and has been distributing it ever 
since. 

Several Portland citizens attend- 
ed the Pillsbury-honoring chamber 
luncheon. 

Astoria citizens turned out an 
estimated 3,000 strong Friday and 
Friday night to make Pillsbury 
Mills’ 25th anniversary celebration 
in Astoria a bang-up success. 

Every able-bodied member of 
the Pillsbury organization turned 
out to help guide the unexpectedly 
huge throng of visitors through the 
plant during an open-house, and 
had almost more than they could 
handle. 

The open house was supposed 
to last from 9 to 9, but it was 11:30 
at night before the last visitors got 


through the big mill on pier 1. Traf- 
fic was brisk all morning and after- 
noon, but starting at 6 p.m. people 
began lining up in a row from a 
block to two blocks long in front 
of the plant door. Some waited up 
to an hour to start the trip through 
the plant. 


MANAGER GRATEFUL 

Manager E. T. Christenson was 
the happiest man in six’ counties 
and members of the Pillsbury staff 
shared his enthusiasm. 

“I’m almost too emotional to talk,” 
Christenson said as people contin- 
ued to file into the plant a halfhour 
past the supposed closing time of 
the open house. “This is the most 
gratifying experience of my whole 
career here. I and members of the 
organization are deeply grateful to 
Astoria citizens for their interest in 
our mill. I also want to thank my 
Pillsbury fellow workers for their 
fine work on this anniversary.” 

‘The visitors got a good look at all 
phases of the flour milling opera- 
tion, as they went through the plant 
in batches of a dozen or so, each 
with a guide. 


SEE SORTING ROOM 

Leaving the main office after 
meeting the guide, the guests were 
taken to the sorting room where 
grain is sorted for its type and qual- 
ity. One visitor expressed astonish- 
ment that there could be so many 
kinds of grain. At this point the 
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wheat is checked by machine for 
its water content. The miller must 
know how much water he has in 
his wheat so that he will know how 
much to use in washing it. The grain 
is also run through a dockage tester 
where the quality of the wheat is 
checked for wheat seed, cracked 
wheat and wheat grains. 

Next the visitors went to the 
lab which to the surprise of many 
looked much like a kitchen in any 
home. Part of the room was filled 
with equipment used by the chem- 
ists, but the other halfhad the stoves, 
sinks and work tables that would be 
found in any kitchen. While there 
the visitors sampled cookies that 
just came out of the oven. Cakes, 
cookies and bread are made there 
for testing purposes. 


GRINDING SEEN 

Leaving the bakery the guests 
were taken into one of the rooms 
where the wheat is ground in many 
large machines. First shown how 
the whole grain wheat came downa 
chute into the grinders, the visitors 
were shown what the wheat looks 
like at the initial grinding. 

Flour must be bleached before it 
is put on the market. This is called 
the dyox process by the workers. 
It necessitates the combination 
of chemicals to form chlorine gas 
which acts as a bleach.ze 

John Nellor was a popular part- 
time teacher of Freshmen Orienta- 
tion at Astoria High School in 1954. 
His jokes kept us laughing the whole 
hour. He also wrote a history of the 
Astoria School System available in the 
CCHS Archives. f= 
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JOHN NELLOR WITH ASTORIA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS RETA CLARK AND 
DARLENE AHO. C. 1954. 
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DEATH By DIPHTHERIA 
“IT IS ALL RIGHT, MOTHER.” 


NE CAN HARDLY imagine a 

more difficult task as a moth- 
er than to sit at the bedside of your 
sixteen-year-old daughter and have 
to tell her, “You have diphtheria... 
and you are going to die.” 


THE Dality ASTORIAN, 
JANUARY 20, 1897 
At Rest. Matilda Sloop was 
born at Knappa Or., February 
2, 1880. Father, mother, three 
sisters and six brothers are left 
to mourn her loss. Her illness 
was very brief, but diphtheria 
claimed her a victim Monday 
January 17, after an illness of only 
ten days. 


Diphtheria is a disease caused 
by a bacterium. The bacteria shed 
products called toxins which bind 
to cells such as skin, nerve or muscle, 
interfering with their normal func- 
tion, leading to cell damage or death. 

The result can be localized such 
as an accumulation of dead cells 
forming a thick grey matter adher- 
ing to the back of the throat, even- 
tually blocking the airway or it can 
be systemic effects caused as the 
diphtheria toxins circulate in the 
body and damage the heart, nerve 
or kidneys. Commonly we think of 
diphtheria as the strangulation or 
suffocating disease, but it also killed 
by blood poisoning or paralysis of 
vital organs. 


The description of Matilda’s 
death is “quiet and peaceful,” indi- 
cating perhaps some aspect of either 
blood poisoning or paralysis. 


THE Daity ASTORIAN, 
January 20, 1897 (CONTINUED) 


She was preparing herself for 
a teacher under Mrs. Krager’s 
instruction, and at school and 
at home was very studious. 
Everywhere quiet and thought- 
ful. While in the city she lived 
with the family of L.H. Pederson, 
at whose residence the death 
occurred. When told by her 
mother the probable outcome 
of her sickness, after a thought- 
ful moment, she said, “It is all 
right.” She was ready to go. No 
complaint had crossed her lips; 
with a hand in her mother’s, her 
soul took its flight, and without 
a struggle life was gone. All that 
was left was the house not made 
with hands, the earthly abode of 
her spirit. 


Diphtheria is primarily spread by 
respiratory droplets from coughing, 
sneezing or laughing. It can also be 
spread by touching or sharing items 
with an infected person; so, a food 
utensil or cup, a school pencil that 
is shared are examples of this. It can 
infect any mucous membrane but 
most often the throat. 

‘The incubation period for diph- 
theria can range from 1 to 10 days 
with a gradual onset evidenced by 
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a sore throat, low grade fever, poor 
appetite and general discomfort. 
Early presentation does not look or 
sound alarming. After 2 or 3 days, 
the membrane starts to form in 
the throat. Death can occur in 6 to 
10 days. Diphtheria can be a very 
subtle progression to death. 
Matilda’s death was like this; a 
quiet progression over 10 days until 
death. She was well taken care of 
according to the obituary. 


THE Dality ASTORIAN, 

JANuaRY 20, 1897 (CONTINUED) 

The medical skill in atten- 
dance was of the best, and the 
nursing constant and faithful, 
but to her the summit of life had 
been reached and the journey 
over the river of death was quick. 


Care for diphtheria in 1897 could 
have consisted of a variety of thera- 
pies from home remedies to elabo- 
rate concoctions as appeared in the 
paper. 

Several treatments were published 
in the Astorian over the years: 


October 30, 1877: Chlorine water 
diluted, used topically or swal- 
lowed. 

March 23, 1879: Kerosene oil used 
as a gargle or swallow. 

February 19, 1887: A front-page 
advertisement for Darby’s 
Prophylactic Fluid. This was a 
fluid made of potassium perman- 
ganate, which although it contin- 
ues to be used today for various 


things, carries the warning that 
it is toxic ifingested. 

Nov. 30, 1889: Recipe for tar and 
turpentine burned in a small 
container in the room for the 
fumes to open the airways. This 
exact same recipe, word for word, 
was printed again in the Astori- 
an newspaper on January 19, 1897. 

Nov. 11, 1890, a front-page advertise- 
ment for Shiloh’s Catarrh Reme- 
dy which said it was a positive 
cure for diphtheria. It was listed 
by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of May 29, 
1909, as a patent medicine that 
contained “habit-forming drugs.” 
It contained heroin. 


There were doctor approved 
treatments as well and one was 
alluded to on the very same page, on 
the very same column as the obitu- 
ary for Matilda. Dr. J.S. Bishop was 
responding to an editorial written 
describing a home remedy where he 
said, don’t do it! 

Letter written by Dr. J.S. Bishop, 
M.D. of Astoria entitled: “A Differ- 
ent View”: 

January 19, 1897—-Considering 
the present state of feeling in the 
community I wish to make a few 
comments on the communica- 
tion in this morning’s paper of 
Rev. J.J. Walter on the treatment 
of diphtheria. I am not aware of 
the gentleman’s source of infor- 
mation, but it would be difficult 
to find anyone posted in homeo- 
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pathic therapeutics who would 
confirm the statement that bel- 
ladonna, in any attenuation, is 
prophylactic against diphtheria. 
As to the use of sulfur and alco- 

hol as a local application, it would 
be hard to find a greater refine- 
ment of torture than the repeated 
application of absolute alcohol 
to an ulcerated and inflamed 
throat. There are few children 
who would submit to such an 
application without vigorous and 
dangerous resistance. Such tor- 
ture is not necessary, as there are 
other applications which are more 
effective in removing the mem- 
brane and which are also painless. 
The safest way to handle diph- 

theria is to call a physician who 
you are confident understands his 
business and give him complete 
control of the case, disregarding 
entirely the suggestions of outsiders. 
J.S. Bishop, M.D. 


Dr. John Sessions Bishop gradu- 
ated from Boston University School 
of Medicine in 1886, located in Asto- 
ria from 1895-1902. He was president 
of the Homeopaths Medical Soci- 
ety of the State of Oregon. While 
he does not tell us exactly what a 
homeopathic doctor would offer, 
he does say it would be painless and 
promises effectiveness. 

Another Astorian physician, Dr. 
Henry L. Henderson graduated 
in 1882 from the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio. Eclec- 
tic medicine might be somewhat 


comparable to what we call “alter- 
native therapy” in modern times 
but it was so much more than just 
alternative therapy: it allowed for 
all types of medicine (homeopath- 
ic, regular, Chinese, native Ameri- 
can)—as longas it had been shown 
that it did not harm the patient and 
had a history of having worked. This 
type of schooling and the Eclectic 
doctors produced were popular 
through the 1890’s and 1900's. 

Dr. Henderson wrote about 
treatments he had used for diphthe- 
ria. His recipe in the Western Drug- 
gist, 1899 was for his own anti-diph- 
theric sulfur solution which was 
sulfur and unslaked lime boiled 
together. Once it was a clear brown 
fluid, it could be preserved in a 
sealed (corked) bottle and used as 
needed either with an atomizer or 
as a gargle. He also wrote a longer 
article in the Eclectic Medical Glean- 
er, 1906, in which he detailed treat- 
ments designed to address either 
systemic (or as he called it, “consti- 
tutional”) symptoms of diphtheria 
or local symptoms (throat). Being 
an Eclectic practitioner, he leaned 
towards more herbal preparations. 
His systemic treatments included: 
aconite, muriate of ammonia, lobe- 
lia, Phytolacca, iodide of lime, bapti- 
sia, chlorate of potassium and echi- 
nacea. His local treatments includ- 
ed lime and sulfur solution, perox- 
ide of hydrogen, borax solution and 
mild solution of iodine. He ended 
his article saying that some may say 
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they do not agree with these reme- 
dies: “There are people in this world 
who do not believe that the earth 
revolves around the sun; yet their 
unbelief does not alter the fact.” 

The leaning towards herbal 
preparations did not obviate more 
traditional or regular medicine for 
the Eclectic practitioner. We know 
that Dr. Henderson fully endorsed 
the smallpox vaccine. In the fall of 
1899, a young man Beecher Sloop 
(one of Matilda’s 6 brothers) went 
with his wife and toddler to the 
Oregon State Fair in Salem. A few 
weeks later he felt ill, went to Dr. 
Bishop who diagnosed smallpox. 
At that point the mayor appoint- 
ed Dr. H.L. Henderson to be city 
physician to handle the smallpox 
case and provide a plan to protect 
spread within the city of Astoria. 
The first day on the job, Dr Hender- 
son announced a requirement that 
all children be vaccinated against 
smallpox prior to the next school 
day on Monday. In my reading 
of the old Astoria newspapers of 
smallpox scares, this was the first 
physician to require all children 
being vaccinated before they could 
attend school. Other physicians had 
recommended or encouraged, but 
Dr. Henderson mandated it. 

From this we know that there 
were home remedies and recipes, 
Homeopathic remedies, Eclec- 
tic offerings, but what of regu- 
lar doctors? (And, by the way, the 
physician directory at the time did 


designate them as (R) for a regu- 
lar doctor. Homeopathic doctors 
had an (H) after their name, Eclec- 
tic doctors had (Ecl) after their 
name.) I do not know that the 
regular doctor offered, but I know 
what they could not offer: antibi- 
otics or a vaccine. These were not 
invented yet for diphtheria. There- 
fore, any medicine offered by a 
regular doctor would be address- 
ing symptomatic relief or support- 
ive care, just as all the other medi- 
cines offered at the time and would 
be unable to prevent or fight the 
infection. 

‘The end of the obituary for Matil- 
da Sloop apologized for her quick 
burial. 


THE Daity MorninG ASTORIAN, 
Jan. 20, 1897 (CONTINUED) 


The sympathy of the entire 
community is with the parents 
and relatives, but owing to the 
violent nature of the disease 
the body was interred as soon 
as possible and is now resting 
in the Knappa cemetery. She 
was a member of the church of 
that place, and next Sunday at 1 
o'clock the pastor will hold her 
funeral services at the Knappa 
Church. 


It was understood that having a 
funeral in the house that had diph- 
theria was an invitation for the 
infection to spread. From an article 
on how to treat and prevent diph- 
theria in the Daily Morning Astorian, 
February 24, 1885: “If the little life 
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is not strong enough to withstand 
the attack, and is cut short, do notin 
your grief forget the danger to other 
lives. Do not have funeral ceremo- 
nies in the house, treat the sickroom 
as dangerous.” 

There were also, at times, state 
regulations against moving a body 
that had a contagious disease. The 
reported on February 14, 1904, 
Sophia Berry, a twenty-year-old was 
diagnosed with diphtheria and went 
to St. Mary’s hospital where she 
died of paralysis of the heart accord- 
ing to Dr. J.A. Fulton. Her parents 
lived in Gresham but because of 
the state’s contagious disease regu- 
lations, she had to be buried in Asto- 
ria. She was buried in Greenwood 
cemetery. 

Nov. 11, 1908 the Morning 
Astorian reported “unusual 
circumstances” with four year old 
Fred Kauppi’s death. He died in 
Portland (his parents had recently 
moved there from Astoria). The 
attending physician diagnosed 
his death as “chronic croup.” The 
parents were on the train to Astoria 
for his burial with his little casket 
when they were stopped by the 
officer of the health department and 
told that the health department of 
the city had determined the death 
was due to diphtheria. The mother 
was sent home (Portland) and the 
father was taken off the train and 
fumigated on the spot. 


‘The father, after being fumigated, 
was permitted to continue on his 
journey. Naturally he was some- 
what exercised over the matter, and 
yesterday, according to his friends, 
he even felt that perhaps the body 
of the child had been taken from 
the coffin by the Portland author- 
ities. Therefore, before the sealed 
coffin was placed in the grave, he 
had it opened to make sure his 
dead boy was there. 


Mother, father and child are all 
buried at Greenwood cemetery. 

Burial quickly, and generally 
without moving around too much 
(i.e., to a church or removed to 
one’s home in another city) was 
an accepted practice, sometimes 
covered by state regulations, involv- 
ing diphtheria. 

‘The last words of the obituary for 
Matilda Sloop were poetic and sad. 


THE Daity MorninG ASTORIAN, 
Jan. 20, 1897 (CONTINUED) 


As she lived, she died, quietly, 
peacefully, and loved by all. But 
loved ones in that far-away land 
draw heaven nearer. May her 
spirit be a guardian angel to her 
loved ones, to draw them to the 
other shore, where there shall be 
no more partings, but the entire 
family be united. 


Death was not always so quiet 
and peaceful as Matilda Sloop. In 
1899 there was a sensational story in 
the Morning Astorian of the death 
of Maggie Dealey, the charge of 
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malpractice against the doctor, 
along with the inquest and autop- 
sy that followed. The details were 
horrifying, gruesome and heart 
wrenching at the same time. 


“My loss is too great, and I can 
only be satisfied when an inquest 
convinces me that my little girl was 
properly and scientifically treated” 


THE MorninG ASTORIAN, 
SEPTEMBER 12,1899 


MISS DEALEY’S 
SUDDEN DEATH 


—Sensational Charges Proffered 


Against a Well-Known Physician.— 


—The Father’s Statement— 
—Shocking Details— 
as Described by Him 
—The Doctor's Denial— 
—Inquest this morning— 


“Tell me if you, your wife, will 
exonerate me from any alleged 
malpractice! My reputation 
as a physician is at stake and | 
demand it!” 

The above remarks were 
addressed by Dr. O.B. Estes 
to Richard Dealey in Coroner 
Pohl’s office yesterday and had 
reference to the sudden and 
untimely death of Margaret, 
the 16-year-old daughter of Mr. 
Dealey, who passed away within 
a half hour after her throat had 
been lanced on Sunday night. 

“Doctor,” replied Mr. Dealey, 

“| trust that you will be found 
blameless; | don’t wish you any 
harm. But my loss is too great, 
and | can only be satisfied when 
an inquest convinces me that 
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my little girl was properly and 
scientifically treated.” 

“Look here Dick,” rejoined 
the doctor, “Isn't it true that | 
have been your family physician 
for fifteen years, and isn't it a 
fact that you haven't given me 
even a dollar during that time? 
Were not Maggie and my little 
daughter chums together and do 
you imagine | would fail willfully 
to employ my best professional 
skill to save her? Is this the 
remuneration | am to receive?” 

Mr. Dealey turned away with- 
out replying. 


‘The following paragraphs then 
were the father’s description of 
the doctor’s lancing of his daugh- 
ter’s tonsils—how the wife refused 
at first, she literally placed herself 
between the doctor and the daugh- 
ter, but the doctor insisting it was 
an emergency—how the blade 
fell off twice while the doctor was 
attempting to lance the tonsils and 
then finally how when the incision 
was made, “the blood gushed forth, 
and being too weak to eject it, the 
mouth was filled and strangulation 
followed,” according to the father 
Richard Dealey. 

Doctor Estes was seen by 
an Astorian reporter regarding 
his visit to the Dealey home last 
night. He said: 

“| attended Maggie when her 
father summoned me. On our 
way to the residence, Mr. Dealey 
led me to believe that his daugh- 
ter was simply suffering from 
hysteria. | told him that such 
being the case, we would have 


her in a comfortable condition 
within a very short time. 
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On reaching the bedside, 
however, | saw at a glance that 
she was dying...| then turned 
to the parents and told them | 
should have to resort to heroic 
measures and do so at once. 
Maggie was breathing spasmod- 
ically, her eyes rolled, and her 
face wore a ghastly expression. 

The case really baffled me for 
as | said before | was entirely in 
the dark as to the exact nature 
of the complaint. But seeing 
the ailment seemed seated in 
the throat, and that the tonsils 
were affected, | determined as 
a last resort to puncture them. 
It seemed at the time the only 
chance to save her life. 

Therefore, | took from my 
case a curved bistoury...and 
finding the fluctuation on the 
left upper side of the throat, | at- 
tempted to use the instrument. It 
required three trials before! was 
successful. After the operation, 
Maggie said she felt a great deal 
better. Her face took ona better 
color, and | turned to her father 
and said: ‘well, don’t feel any 
more alarm for | think we have 
her on our side now.’ 

Afterward we fell to chatting 
and had talked for some time 
when her father spoke up sud- 
denly, saying: ‘Look doctor, she 
has fainted.’ | turned around 
and first saw that the pillow was 
slightly stained from a very light 
hemorrhage. Then catching her 
face, | scrutinized it carefully. It 
was all over. | told the family she 
was dead. It seems that they 
couldn't believe it., however 
and both the father and mother 
made strenuous efforts to rub 
back the spark of life. ... 

| regret that Mr. Dealey sees 
fit to impute malpractice. Had 
| been treating one of my own 
children | would have employed 
identically the same method. 
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It appears to be an incident 
wherein the physician is held 
accountable because, unfortu- 
nately, he is not infallible.” 


When the diphtheria has 
progressed to the point that the 
airway is obstructed, this is a 
late stage in the disease. Airway 
management could have occurred 
in one of three ways: tracheotomy 
an incision in neck into the throat 
bypassing the obstruction with 
placement of a cannula or tube 
through the incision to keep the 
hole open for breathing, or plac- 
ing a cannula or tube through the 
obstruction into the throat (intu- 
bation) which involved no inci- 
sion but might involve puncturing 
through the thick grey matter form- 
ing the obstruction, or by incising 
and draining an abscess near the 
obstruction in the throat as Dr. 
Estes did with Maggie. 

Tracheotomy had been done as 
early as 1820, but had seen limited 
success. In 1855, a doctor in Paris 
published his results of tracheoto- 
my for obstruction from diphthe- 
ria with 216 children: fifty-seven 
survived, or a twenty-two percent 
success rate. Intubation had seen 
even less success. These were writ- 
ten about, but were not common 
procedures by most doctors. Also, 
they were undertaken only under 
an absolute last resort, which might 
explain the poor success rate if the 
body is already septic and there are 
no antibiotics; just being able to 
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breathe is not going to promise a 
reversal of sepsis. 

In Maggie’s case, opening the 
airway allowed her to breathe 
better, and she could talk to the 
doctor and tell him she felt better. 
She would not have been able to 
speak if there was no air passing 
through the airway, so his proce- 
dure was a success in that manner. 
Afterward, she died so quietly that 
it was not noticed even though 
both the doctor and the father 
were in the room, which indicates 
her death was likely from sepsis or 
paralysis. She, at least, did not die 
of suffocation, which would clear- 
ly be the case if the doctor had not 
acted. Remember, he said that she 
was breathing spasmodically when 
he first saw her, and her eyes were 
rolling with a ghastly expression on 
her face. As he said, she was dying, 
and only heroic measures might 
save her. Unfortunately, she did 
die. The question was: did she die 
because of an error in surgery. An 
autopsy was done the following day. 
The newspaper carried great detail 
about the autopsy and the findings. 

Four doctors performed the 
autopsy, and the conclusions as 
presented by Dr. Alfred Kinney in 
the paper follow: 


THE MorninG ASsToRIAN, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1899 


Dr. Kinney explains the inves- 
tigation as follows: 


“| was engaged in particular 
to ascertain whether Dr. Estes, 
in lancing the child’s throat, 
had severed a blood vessel 
and thereby occasioned her 
death.” ... 

“On beginning the work, we 
found that there had been an 
abscess of the right tonsil—-a 
very large abscess, and that it 
had been opened by a single 
slit, probably a half inch long. 
The tonsil was excavated by the 
abscess to that, being empty, it 
had collapsed. Then, there was 
also an abscess of the left tonsil 
that had been opened. 

The uvula that lies between 
the tonsils showed the marks 
of pressure. The lower end of it 
was mortified, evidenced that 
it had been tightly pressed be- 
tween the two enlarged tonsils. 
It was clear that the gap of the 
air passage was nearly closed 
before the abscess was opened. 
In cleaning out the mouth, some 
pus ran away from the lips on 
the right side. It was very nearly 
clear pus, there being but little 
blood mixed with it. This proved 
conclusively that there had been 
no blood vessel cut to cause a 
hemorrhage. ... 

We found that there was no 
incision other than the one al- 
ready mentioned in the abscess 
of the right tonsil, and that was 
not approximate to any branch 
of the arteries or veins. ... 

We found that there was what 
appeared to be a diphtheria 
infiltration of the throat. ...very 
reasonably, we came to the 
conclusion that the child had 
had an attack of diphtheria of 
two or more days duration: that 
acute abscesses had formed in 
the tonsils and that at the time 
Dr. Estes was called, the child 
was dying from blood-poisoning, 
while in the same connection, 
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she was experiencing great 
difficulty in breathing by reason 
of the tonsillar abscesses. 

We were also convinced that 
the doctor did right in opening 
one of these abscesses for the 
purpose of rendering immediate 
relief. Unquestionably, the child 
was so nearly dead that in the 
emergency, nothing further 
could have been done. The usual 
manner of death in diphtheria is 
heart paralysis.” 


‘The panel of jurors concluded 
that Margaret Dealey came to her 
death on September 10, 1899, from 
diphtheria or blood poisoning. Dr. 
Estes’ name was clear. Upon learn- 
ing the result of the examination, 
Chief of Police Hallock was direct- 
ed to visit the Dealey home, nail in 
a conspicuous place a yellow flag, 
and burn the bedding. The room 
was also fumigated. 

Sadly, two other children in the 
Dealey family contracted diph- 
theria and died after Maggie: on 
September 19, 1899, three-year-old 
R. Dealey died, and on October 
27, 1899 four-year-old Ruby Dealey 
died. Three children from the same 
family died in a month. 

On September 14, 1899, Dr. H.L. 
Henderson noted that there were 
five cases of malignant diphthe- 
ria at Burnside Point, eight miles 
east of the city. So, there were eight 
known cases and three deaths, yet 
the city did not take any extraordi- 
nary measures for this outbreak. It 
is striking that when one smallpox 
case showed up on Oct. 11, 1899, in 
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Astoria, an emergency city council 
meeting was called, a city physician 
(Dr. Henderson) was appointed by 
the mayor, and plans were enact- 
ed to require all schoolchildren to 
have smallpox vaccinations- all on 
the same day. As scary as diphthe- 
ria was to Astorians, it was small- 
pox that drove the actions of the day. 


DIPHTHERIA CONQUERED 
OR EXPERIMENTS IN 
PsYCHOLOGY? 

One of the breakthroughs in the 
treatment of diphtheria came with 
the discovery of an anti-toxin. It 
is the byproducts of the bacteria 
that are the causative agent of all 
the damage done during diphthe- 
ria—byproducts of the bacteria are 
called toxins. It was found if a horse 
was exposed to low doses of diph- 
theria bacteria, they would develop 
anti-toxins. The anti-toxins would 
block the cellular binding of the 
toxins. If the toxins were already 
adhered to nerve cells or muscle 
cells, the anti-toxin would not 
work, but if given early enough, the 
anti-toxin would prevent the diph- 
theria toxins from further damage. 

Why a horse? The first exper- 
iments were done on smaller 
animals,. While they showed this 
method would work, it was clear 
that what was needed was a larger 
animal if they were to get enough 
serum from the animal to be able to 
administer to humans. A guinea pig 
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would just not make enough serum 
to make it work. 

‘The serum made a famous mark 
on history when Nome, Alaska, in 
1925, was faced with an outbreak of 
diphtheria and needed serum but 
no way to get it until a relay team of 
dogs brought the needed medicine 
over 600 miles in five days to the 
village. The Iditarod race was based 
on honoring the dog sled tradition 
and was born out of this story. 

Back in Astoria, the early reports 
of this anti-toxin appeared in 1895. 
The Daily Astorian for Feb 19, 1895, 
reported that Queen Maria Emelia 
of Portugal was the first royal to be 
submitted to the anti-toxin therapy. 

June 8, 1895, The Daily Astori- 
an headline declared, “Diphthe- 
ria Conquered,” and reported that 
Berlin had reduced the mortali- 
ty rate from forty-one percent to 
fifteen percent (using the anti-tox- 
in serum.) 

The Daily Astorian, on Septem- 
ber 25, 1895, reported on statistics 
gathered from a Paris hospital that 
showed, in 1884, there had been 
1,400 diphtheria deaths. In 189s, 
there were 239 deaths. The decrease 
in deaths was attributed to the use 
of the serum anti-toxin. 

On November 6, 1895, the Daily 
Astorian wrote a lengthy description 
of “Bacteriology and its application 
to Diphtheria by Dr. Behring.” Dr. 
Behring was later to receive the 
Nobel Prize for his work. The arti- 
cle detailed how the serum worked, 


how it was produced, and how this 
might also have applications for 
other diseases in the future. 

Rollout of this new therapy was 
not without opposition. The Daily 
Astorian reported on March 5, 1895, 
that the English had already orga- 
nized an opposition to the anti-tox- 
in treatment. The Astorian quoted 
Lord Coleridge: “public money 
ought not to be devoted to exper- 
iments in psychology.” 

‘There was also an unfortunate 
contamination of serum in St. 
Louis in 1901, where thirteen chil- 
dren died as a result of contracting 
tetanus that had been present in the 
horse that was used to obtain diph- 
theria anti-toxin serum. This was 
a preventable problem if the horse 
had been screened for tetanus. This 
led to regulations like the Biolog- 
ics Control Act of 1902 and the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act in 1906 lead- 
ing, eventually, to the development 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in 1930. Still, for some, this was 
a blot on the use of this new therapy. 

Dr. H.L. Henderson did not 
favor the use of the serum and 
called it “horse juice.” He wrote in 
his 1906 paper that he had been in 
practice for twenty-four years and 
only lost two patients early in his 
career to diphtheria (one to suffo- 
cation and one to paralysis). Still, 
since he had started using the ther- 
apies he now endorsed, he’d had no 
further deaths and done no harm to 
his patients, which he said was more 
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than could be said for that “horse 
juice.” 

However, it was hard to deny the 
results and statistics coming out of 
Chicago and New York (published 
in the Astorian) consistently show- 
ing the use of the serum produced 
reduction in mortality rates from 
diphtheria. The reduction in mortal- 
ity was huge, and the reports just 
kept coming in on the pages of the 
Astorian. At some point, someone is 
going to use this in Astoria! 

The first evidence of its use with- 
in Astoria that I read in these old 
papers was January 11, 1906. “Case 
of Diphtheria,” read the headline. 
Lizzie Banich, the daughter of Mrs. 
Annie Banich, was “reported to be 
down with diphtheria.” City Physi- 
cian Pilkington was notified at once 
and made an examination, which 
confirmed the diagnosis. The house 
was quarantined, and members of 
the family were given the anti-toxin 
to prevent the disease from spread- 
ing. There was no further report 
about the family, however, Lizzie 
survived several decades after that, 
and no one in her family died of 
diphtheria. A success story! Finally! 

Key to the use of the anti-toxin 
serum was that it needed to be given 
early on in treatment. If the dead- 
ly toxins floating in the body had 
already adhered or bonded to skin, 
nerve, or muscle cells, the anti-toxin 
would not work. It could only work 
on toxins that were produced but 
not yet bonded to cells. It did not 


cure diphtheria; it prevented the 
disease from worsening. 

Sadly, there was such a story in 
the Astorian about a young girl who 
received the serum anti-toxin, but it 
was too late. Her name was Bertha 
Hietanen, and it was reported in the 
Tuesday paper on May 28th, 1907, 
that she had died at 8am on Sunday 
of diphtheria. They also noted that 
the Board of Health was censuring 
Dr. Toivo Forstrom for not giving 
notice of the case. 

Dr. Toivo Forstrom respond- 
ed to the newspaper on May 29th, 
1907, regarding the charge of fail- 
ing to report. He said his call to the 
Hietanen home was at 4:00 pm on 
Saturday. Upon arrival, he could 
see the child was in an advanced 
stage of diphtheria. He immedi- 
ately went and obtained anti-toxin, 
inoculated the child, and told the 
parents to keep the children inside. 
He proceeded home and called the 
city health physician, Mohn, at 6:00 
pm, 7:00 pm and 7:30 pm, but there 
was no answer. At midnight, he 
mailed a written notification to the 
city health physician, but mail pick 
up being at 4:40pm (while he was 
still at the child’s house), that noti- 
fication did not arrive until Monday. 
He also called again on Sunday at 
8am and 9:00 am and again there 
was no answer. Dr. Toivo said he 
had followed the letter ofthe law in 
this matter, and he suggested that 
the Board of Health could eliminate 
this problem in the future if they 
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required the city physician to be at 
his office for an hour in the morning 
and an hour in the afternoon. 
Today, diphtheria is not only 
treatable but also preventable with 
a vaccine. In 1921, 206,000 cases 
of diphtheria in the United States 
were reported, with 15,520 deaths A 
vaccine was developed in the 1920s 
and became widely available in 
the 1930s. It was the first pediatric 
vaccine! Diphtheria is also treatable 
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with antibiotics nowadays, but any 
doctor will tell you that it is better 
to prevent it than have to treat it! 
Presently, reports of diphthe- 
ria are rare in the US, with isolat- 
ed cases occurring between 2000 
and 2018. It still exists in the world; 
it is not eradicated but because of 
the diphtheria vaccine, the United 
States no longer counts this among 
the leading killers of children. #> 
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A NEw LIFE IN AMERICA 
By Mary Jane Sjoblom 


S YOU PROBABLY know from 
my previous story, “Coming 

to America” in Cumtux [Vol. 42, No. 
2— Spring 2022], the Sjoblom fami- 
ly did arrive in America as planned. 
They brought with them expecta- 
tions and enthusiasm for all things 
American. However, before they left 
Finland, there were some rules they 
had to follow. They could not take 
most of their money out of the coun- 
try and had to leave it in a Finnish 
bank. Although it was a problem at 
the time, it would be available for 
use in future visits to their home- 
land. This is why Aunt Aggie’s spon- 
sorship was so greatly needed. 

That was not the only rule the 
government enforced. There was a 
shortage of leather in the country 
due to wartime hardships. Only 
one pair of shoes on their feet could 
leave the country. So, what did they 
do? Henry was assigned the task of 
wearing large boots over his regu- 
lar shoes. When leaving, no one 
noticed, and to this day, these boots 
are waiting for me to use whenever 
it snows. Katri was also unable to 
take a leather purse, so she bought 
a purse made of birch bark. It is still 
owned by the family and is being 
donated to the museum. 

When choosing what they could 
bring with them, an argument did 


occur. Henry had proudly made a 
youthful purchase from a blind man. 
It was a wood carving of five birds 
on a tree branch. Henry did not 
want to leave that treasure behind. 
Katri said “NO,” as space was limit- 
ed in their luggage. Well, you can 
imagine who won that argument. 
What is remarkable is that the boots, 
purse, and bird sculpture are still 
with the family after more than 
seventy years. 

Now that they were here, they 
got right to work earning a wage. In 
the beginning, Toivo worked with a 
small crew building houses. As time 
went on, he was hired by the Union 
Fish cannery to repair wooden gill- 
net boats. He was respected by all 
the gillnet fishermen for his qual- 
ity work. 

Katri got a job making culottes 
for a high school girls’ group. She 
had not yet learned much English, 
so fitting sessions done at home 
were interesting. Henry remem- 
bers being told not to enter the 
house during fittings. Modesty for 
the girls was important. As time 
went on, Katri went to work for the 
CRPA cannery. It was a much hard- 
er work environment than seam- 
stress work, but a bigger wage at the 
end of the day. 
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KATRI AS A TEENAGER. 


Henry also found a paper route 
delivering newspapers, which was 
a perfect job for him. Not only did 
it include individual homes but also 
a boarding house, a Chinese Tong 
house, a café, a pleasure house 
better known as a whore house, 
anda bakery where he exchanged a 
paper for a donut. He was a hungry 
boy. After all, this was very early 
morning, and he had no breakfast 
when he left home. His best custom- 
ers were the summer-time sports 
fishermen. They tipped him well 
for the long walk to the docks. 

Since he was his own boss and the 
newspapers he delivered had to be 
paid for, he also collected payment 
from his customers. On one collec- 
tion day, a customer claimed he 
only had a $100 bill. Henry made 
sure this was the last customer he 
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went back to. Later, after collect- 
ing for his route, he returned with 
many smaller bills. As he was count- 
ing out many one-dollar bills, the 
customer suddenly remembered he 
had smaller bills. Smart little boys 
have to be quick to know when they 
are being taken advantage of. 

Because he was the first in the 
family to learn English, he was 
given the important job of paying 
the bills. At the age of eleven, he 
was sent off with upwards of $500 
in cash to pay customers such as JC 
Penny, the lumberyard, the grocers, 
and more. He was very proud of the 
fact that he was given the decision 
as to how much he would pay each 
customer. A little boy grows up very 
fast with this responsibility. 

They had plenty of fun times 
learning new activities. The scotch 
broom was in full bloom the first 
time they were taken to the beach 
for clam digging. There was no 
plant like this in Finland. They 
were impressed by the beauty of 
the colors. 

They soon picked up the skill of 
digging razor clams. Later, when 
Henry was in high school, he got 
a commercial license to dig clams 
and sell them. The only setback was 
that he was quite often tardy for his 
morning classes. Also, there was a 
problem with wet, clammy-smell- 
ing clothes and boots. 

Katrialso had good digging skills 
but had a problem counting how 
many she could dig. The watchful 
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eye of the police was ever present, 
and, one time, she slipped an extra 
clam into her jacket pocket. A week 
later, she was paid back for her ille- 
gal activity when the forgotten clam 
in her jacket became really smelly. 
From then on, she was very careful 
when counting those clams. 

Henry remembers the kindness 
of a family near Cullaby Lake with 
a cranberry farm. Their children 
had grown up and had toys they no 
longer needed. One toy in particu- 
lar fascinated both Henry and Kai. 
It was a toy washing machine. They 
took it home and washed napkins 
and handkerchiefs for their mother. 
They had never seen anything like 
this in Finland. 

They joined the Finnish Brother- 
hood and became active members. 
Toivo became interested in acting 
in the plays that they put on. Some- 
times, you could catch him at home 
practicing his lines. Of course, they 
were in Finnish, so I could never tell 
if they were lines from plays or his 
private discourse with himself. 

Katri liked to dance. Toivo 
danced when required. This did not 
stop Katri from joining the group 
that did exhibition folk dancing. 
They often traveled out of state to 
participate in folk dancing compe- 
titions. She had no problem finding 
a partner as there were other men 
with wives who only danced when 
required. 

Toivo had a playful way about 
him. He would have a twinkle in 
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AUNT AGNES (Aceiz) HoLMAN 
his eye, and you could wonder what 
he was up to. One such incident 
occurred when he and Henry were 
on the roof of their house making 
repairs. Suddenly, Keith Korpe- 
la, a friend and neighbor, came up 
the ladder to join them. As he and 
Henry were jabbering away, Toivo 
took this time to move closer to 
Keith. Without warning, he nailed 
a large nail through Keith’s dunga- 
rees and the roof. He was stuck. 
Then Toivo suggested that he and 
Henry take a coffee break. They left, 
leaving Keith howling. 

Katri and Toivo liked to party. 
One year, they took care of their 
five granddaughters during the 
Scandinavian Festival. One of these 
granddaughters was old enough to 
babysit the rest. Katri and Toivo 
felt a little guilty if they left for a 
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short while to party with friends. 
But they decided to sneak out once 
the girls were settled in bed. Sneak- 
ing out was not very quiet because 


HENRI'S BOOTS WORN FROM FINLAND. 
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the car lights were pointed right at 
the window where the girls were 
supposedly bedded down. So once 
Grandma and Grandpa were out of 
sight, the girls got out the popcorn 
and soda and had their own party. 
In the meantime, Katri and Toivo 
had joined others at a party at the 
Pig and Pancake. Well, the party got 
alittle too loud, and the local police 
were called in. Those partying were 
told to sit tight and not to leave until 
the booze wore off. In the meantime, 
the party girls at home were tired 
and had gone to bed. The girls still 
laugh about Grandma and Grandpa 
getting busted by the cops. 

And so, end of story. You can 
never predict what will happen with 
the Sjobloms, but you can count on 
it being an adventure. 


KaTRI’s BIRCH BARK PURSE. 
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